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FOREWORD. 


remarkable  discourse  that  is  here  pre- 
'  VjT  j  sented  to  the  public  was  delivered  before 
the  students  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  January  13,  1910.  It  has  already  received 
much  attention  from  the  leading  journals  of  the  United 
States  and  it  is  believed  to  be  an  important  message 
for  Americans  at  the  present  time. 

The  author  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  American  bar,  an  adherent  to  the 
the  Jewish  faith  and  a  citizen  whose  devotion  to 
country  leads  him  to  take  thought  of  her  best  interests 
far  in  advance  of  the  hour.  That  this  lecture  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  its  subject 
and  that  it  is  calculated  to  influence  thoughtful  minds 
away  from  the  dangerous  spirit  of  utter  secularism,  are 
the  reasons  for  its  publication  by  the  University. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  RELIGION  IN  GOOD 
GOVERNMENT 


A  LESSON  FROM  HISTORY 


N  the  10th  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  1793,  the  city  of  Paris 
saw  the  strangest  sight  which 
a  nation  ever  beheld.  Men  and 
women,  clad  in  strange  cos¬ 
tumes,  walked  in  procession. 
Masked  figures,  seated  on  asses, 
drank  wine  out  of  sacred  vessels  plucked 
from  desecrated  churches  for  the  occasion. 
Mummers,  garbed  in  priestly  vestments, 
chanted  ribald  songs,  whilst  women  in 
Grecian  costumes  danced  to  the  wild  fan¬ 
tastic  music  which  ushered  in  the  dawn  of 
a  new  age.  The  procession  wends  its  way 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  where 
Damoiselle  Candeille,  a  lewd  actress,  sits 
enthroned  as  the  goddess  of  reason  upon 
its  altar.  The  members  of  the  National 
Convention  in  high  sounding  strophes  pay 
their  homage  and  adoration  to  the  new 
goddess,  and  turning  from  the  altar  take 
the  hands  of  girls  flaunting  in  priestly  vest- 
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ure  to  dance  the  wild  carmagnole,  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  religion. 

Even  at  the  distance  of  a  century  the  faint 
echo  of  that  one  wild  day  of  revelry  and 
national  impiety  still  strikes  terror  to  men’s 
souls.  The  speetacle  of  a  nation  released 
from  the  bonds  of  law  and  religion  and 
worshipping  its  own  baseness  in  the  person 
of  the  lewd  woman,  enthroned  upon  the 
altar  of  Notre  Dame,  still  affrights  and 
appalls  the  world,  and  furnishes  a  striking 
objeet-lesson  as  to  what  the  human  raee 
would  be  with  the  restrictions  of  law  and 
religion  set  aside. 

Napoleon,  whose  genius  brought  order  out 
of  the  national  chaos,  quickly  recognized 
that  law,  without  religion,  was  unstable  and 
insecure,  and  that  man-made  restrictions 
were  of  no  avail,  unless  supported  by  the 
Divine  sanction  furnished  by  religion.  And 
this  is  the  idea  underlying  my  theme — a 
diffieult  and  perplexing  theme  from  many 
standpoints,  but  full  of  attraction  for  those 
who  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things  for 
the  hidden  currents  and  deeper  meanings 
which  make  up  the  real  philosophy  of  human 
history. 

DEFINITION. 

In  dealing  with  a  subject  such  as  this  it 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  that 
we  agree  upon  terms.  We  must  get  a 
common  basis,  a  platform  upon  w^hich  men 
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of  every  creed  and  of  no  creed  can  stand. 

Religion,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  only 
another  term  for  a  belief  in  higher  powers 
and  the  regulation  of  conduct  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  belief.  Young,  in  his  Night 
Thoughts, declares: 

Religion’s  All,  Descending  from  the  skies 

To  wretched  man,  the  goddess  in  her  left 

Holds  out  this  world  and  in  her  right  the  next. 

In  the  last  analysis,  religion  is  that 
restraining  influence  exercised  by  conscience 
and  a  fixed  set  of  moral  principles,  which 
have  received,  at  least  in  some  measure,  a 
Divine  sanction. 

This  may  not  be  the  best  definition.  It 
may  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  theo¬ 
logians,  but  it  is  one  which,  I  think,  can 
with  safety  be  accepted  as  expressing  the 
idea  embodied  in  the  word  “Religion.” 

I  say  exerted  “by  conscience,”  for  in  the 
breast  of  every  normal  man  and  woman 
there  is  an  instinctive  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  All  philosophers  and  thinkers  have 
recognized  this  fact.  The  golden  rule  itself 
may  be  regarded  as  one  ol  the  universal 
manifestations  of  human  conscience.  It  is 
found  in  all  the  ancient  teachings,  in  the  say¬ 
ings  of  Confucius,  in  the  Code  of  Hammurabi, 
in  the  Book  of  Tobias,  within  the  leaves  of 
the  Koran,  and  stands  out  transcendently 
in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 

It  was  an  innate  sense  of  human  righteous- 
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ness,  which,  from  the  beginning,  forbade 
lying,  slander,  murder  and  theft,  and  placed 
prudence,  justice,  temperance  and  fortitude 
amongst  the  virtues.  “Conscience,”  says 
Shakespeare,  “makes  cowards  of  us  all.” 
“  Were  its  might  equal  to  its  right,”  says 
Butler,  “it  would  rule  the  world.” 

Conscience  was  that  daemon  which 
prompted  Socrates  to  bear  testimony  to 
truth  and  right,  even  in  the  face  of  death 
itself,  and  prompted  him  to  drink  the  fatal 
draught  rather  than  be  false  to  even  a 
pagan’s  sense  of  duty. 

WHEN  LAW  STEPPED  IN. 

It  was  found  early  in  the  history  of  the 
world  that  “The  still,  small  voice  of  con¬ 
science”  was  not  a  sufficient  restraining 
influence.  Men  in  those  days  as  well  as 
to-day  developed  an  aptitude  for  forming 
their  consciences  along  channels  which  were 
not  in  accordance  with  commonly  accepted 
ideas  of  Justice  and  Right,  and  so  humanity 
was  forced  in  self-defense  to  turn  to  outer 
sanctions  in  order  to  regulate  human  con¬ 
duct.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  what  is  known  as  Law. 

To  the  average  layman  the  word  Law 
represents  everything  that  is  dry  and 
abstract  in  the  realm  of  terminology.  It 
suggests  to  his  mind  subtle  distinctions 
and  bewildering  technicalities;  but  law  at 
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bottom  is  only  another  name  for  order, 
order  in  that  great  universe,  which  from  the 
planets  that  swing  through  space  down  to 
the  tiniest  atom  of  inorganic  matter,  is  ruled 
and  governed  by  fixed  and  immutable  prin¬ 
ciples — order  amongst  men  who  have  found 
it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  society 
and  the  individual,  to  place  restraints  even 
upon  the  freedom  of  human  action. 

And  right  here  let  us  stop  and  make  the 
distinction  between  Law  and  Religion  as 
applied  to  human  action.  The  former,  that 
is  Law,  symbolizes  the  regulation  of  con¬ 
duct  by  human  agencies  (i.  e.)  by  man 
himself.  The  latter.  Religion,  also  regulates 
conduct,  but  in  the  light  of  man’s  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  responsibility  to  a  higher  pow'er. 
Men  may  talk  as  they  will;  they  may 
delude  or  deceive  themselves,  but  in  the  final 
analysis  the  controlling  force  that  makes 
for  the  highest  and  best  in  human  conduct 
is  the  fear  of  a  higher  pow’er  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  sense  of  responsibility.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  holding  that  men  and 
women  who  do  not  belong  to  some  Church, 
or  do  not  regularly  attend  Church,  are  not 
honest  and  virtuous,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  all  people,  right  of  mind  and  sound 
in  heart  are,  at  bottom,  possessed  of  the 
religious  spirit. 

The  function  both  of  Law  and  Religion 
from  the  beginning  has  been  to  develop  and 
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educate  conscience  within  the  realms  of 
Truth  and  Justice.  As  a  result,  Law  and 
Religion  from  the  very  outset  have  been 
intertwined.  Laxity  in  Religion  has  usually 
been  accompanied  by  laxity  of  Lav/  and 
vice  versa. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the 
discussion  as  to  whether  there  was  a  prim¬ 
itive  revelation  made  to  man,  but  the  fact 
stands  indubitably  out  in  history  that  a  code 
of  fixed  moral  principles  which  was  regarded 
as  a  revelation  from  on  high,  which  is  still 
regarded  as  a  revelation  by  the  vast  maj  or- 
ity  of  civilized  peoples,  is  the  basis  and 
foundation  of  all  modern  Law.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  Ten  Commandments  promul¬ 
gated  from  Mt.  Sinai  by  the  great  law-giver 
Moses,  and  it  is  no  mean  tribute  to  this 
great  leader  who  lived  and  flourished  over 
four  thousand  years  ago  to  point  to  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  the  basis  and  foundation 
of  every  law  which  rules  and  regulates  the 
conscience  of  civilized  nations. 

IDOIvATRY^S  WEAKNESS. 

A  thought  occurs  to  me  in  this  connection. 
Of  all  the  ancient  peoples  and  nations  that 
have  endured,  whose  ideas  are  to-da3^  an 
active,  living  force  in  every  civilized  nation, 
the  Jew  alone  remains.  What  is  the  reason  ? 
Egypt  of  old  is  now  a  myth  and  a  memory. 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  are  a  crumbling 
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mass  of  ruins.  The  Persia  that  was,  is  no 
more,  and  the  Persia  of  to-day,  decadent 
and  impotent,  lies  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
other  nations.  Greece,  whose  fiery  valor 
swept  to  empire,  lives  only  in  song  and  in 
the  inspiration  of  its  artistic  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  memorials.  Rome,  the  Empire  of  the 
Universe  rose  and  fell,  yet  scarcely  a  trace 
of  its  influence  now  remains. 

A  shepherd  people,  for  over  two  thousand 
years  without  a  country  and  without  a 
resting-place  amongst  the  nations,  remain 
a  potent  influence  upon  the  thought  and 
intelligence  of  our  own  times.  And  why? 
Because  might  and  brute  force,  denying 
higher  responsibility,  have  disappeared,  and 
justice  and  righteousness  born  of  religion 
have  prevailed. 

If  my  understanding  be  correct,  the 
mission  of  the  Jew  has  been  fulfilled.  It  is 
accomplished.  His  ideas  of  religiousness 
and  spirituality  have  prevailed.  His  belief 
in  the  paramount  force  and  influence  of 
religion  in  all  human  affairs  has  triumphed. 
Nomad,  as  he  became,  inter-associating  and 
inter-marrying  as  he  has  and  as  he  more 
and  more  should,  he  has  spread  and  sowed 
the  seed  of  religious  thought  in  every  corner 
of  the  earth,  and  every  nation  and  every 
people,  I  care  not  what  creed,  have  been  the 
beneficiary  of  the  Judaic  idea  of  religiousness 
and  its  necessity  for  the  permanency  and 
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stability  of  a  country  and  its  institutions. 

I  rejoice  to  have  lived  in  an  age  when  the 
ancient  bitternesses  are  giving  place  to 
kindlier  feelings,  to  have  witnessed  the 
dawn  of  an  era  when  men  can  view  dis¬ 
passionately  the  principles  and  influences 
that  have  made  for  human  progress;  but 
most  of  all  do  I  rejoice  that  the  hour  has 
come  when  all  forms  of  religion  can  mutually 
recognize  the  debts  they  owe  to  each  other 
and  the  part  each  has  played  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  that  civilization  whose  blessings 
we  enjoy. 

Idolatry  was  the  weakness  of  the  nations 
and  peoples  that  have  disappeared.  By 
deifying  man^s  evil  passions  the  nation^s 
morals  were  undermined,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  character  of  its  citizenship 
correspondingly  lowered.  Unbridled  luxur3q 
all  authorities  agree,  led  to  Rome’s  downfall. 
As  men  grew  degenerate  that  nation’s  power 
of  resistance  diminished,  and  it  fell  an  easy 
victim  to  the  unpampered  tribes  of  the  North. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  MAHOMET. 

Islarnism  furnishes  us  with  another  proof. 
When  under  the  malign  influence  of  pagan 
ideals  the  dominant  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa  had  fallen  under  the  weight  of  their 
own  degeneracy,  it  was  a  new  religion,  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  that  quickened  and 
revivified  the  decadent  elements,  and  led  to 
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the  formation  of  that  wonderful  new  power 
which  for  eight  centuries  threatened  the 
existence  of  modern  civilization. 

Islamism  had  its  strength  in  religion,  and 
it  prevailed  because  that  faith  was  superior 
to  the  destructive  influence  of  paganism. 
Christianity  in  turn  prevailed  over  Islamism, 
because  it  was  faithful  to  the  ideals  promul¬ 
gated  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  weakness  of 
Islamism  was  its  fatalism,  its  sensuality 
and  its  lack  of  moral  fibre. 

The  world  is  familiar  with  the  struggle 
of  these  two  opposing  forces,  of  these  two 
opposing  religions.  For  centuries  the  issue 
hung  in  the  balance.  It  was  a  contest 
between  spirituality  and  sensuality,  and 
spirituality  triumphed. 

From  that  hour  the  onward  march  of 
nations,  born  of  this  contest,  has  been  con¬ 
stant  and  unrestrained.  There  have  been 
wars  and  conquests  between  the  nations 
themselves,  but  though  they  have  been  dis¬ 
astrous  at  times,  in  the  end  they  have  made 
for  progress  and  for  the  uplift  of  humanity. 
The  development  of  spirituality  in  these 
nations  has  contributed  wonderfully  to  the 
development  of  the  imagination ;  has  stimu¬ 
lated  genius;  encouraged  individual  effort; 
fostered  liberty;  and  made  for  the  general 
good  of  mankind. 

As  the  great  purpose  of  government  is  to 
protect  the  people  in  reaching  the  highest 
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opportunities  within  their  grasp,  to  safe¬ 
guard  justice,  and  to  promote,  as  far  as  lies 
in  its  power,  the  happiness  of  the  governed, 
it  is  essential  that  vested  authority  does 
not  misuse  its  power,  and  that  through  the 
agency  of  good  government  the  people  are 
encouraged  and  protected  in  their  desire  to 
attain  those  high  ideals  which  assure  the 
greatest  amount  of  human  happiness. 

What,  then,  makes  for  a  nation’s  hap¬ 
piness  ?  What  for  good  government  ?  In 
other  words,  for  good  citizenship? 

THE  BONE  OF  CONTENTION. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that 
when  you  want  to  find  out  what  a  thing 
is,  you  must  first  find  out  what  it  is  not. 
To  get  at  what  promotes  good  govern¬ 
ment  it  may  be  well  to  examine,  in  passing, 
the  forces  that  operate  against  it. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  innate 
instinctive  thought  of  mankind  is  towards 
good,  and  it  is  only  because  this  natural 
trend  is  interrupted  by  some  vicious  current 
or  currents  that  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  force  of  conscience  and  to  the  power  of 
law  in  order  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  and 
original  condition. 

Chesterton  says  somewhere  that  “a  whale 
has  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  be  bad,  but  that 
a  man  has  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  be  good.” 
This  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that 
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men  as  a  class  easily  go  wrong,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  governments.  We  must  first 
see  what  are  the  dangers  which  beset  and 
continually  imperil  the  correct  thought  of 
man,  for  these  must  be  avoided  or  remedied 
in  order  to  bring  about  good  government. 

The  subject  most  easily  finding  lodgment 
in  men’s  thoughts,  is  that  which  revolves 
around  and  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  human 
happiness— the  right  of  possession,  in  other 
words,  property. 

The  French  Revolution  was  the  greatest 
social  cataclysm  in  the  world’s  history,  and 
all  historians  recognize  it,  at  bottom,  as  a 
property  struggle.  Every  European  country 
to-day  is  passing  through  a  revolutionary 
process,  and  the  battle  between  the  opposing 
forces  rages  round  that  one  complex  reality, 
property.  The  World’s  controversy,  the 
travail  of  the  nations  to-day,  is  that  of 
property. 

There  is  a  general  idea  that  all  men 
are  born  equal,  and,  therefore,  those  who 
through  indigence  or  incompetence,  mis¬ 
fortune,  or  any  other  cause,  are  unable  to 
accumulate  a  sufficiency  for  their  well-being, 
feel  such  keen  discontent  as  to  make  them¬ 
selves  believe  that  they  are  aggrieved.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  all  men  are 
born  equal  in  opportunity,  but  the  lack  of 
possession  is  frequently  made  a  pretext  for 
the  lack  of  opportunity,  and,  therefore,  men 
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who,  less  fortunate  than  others,  are  unable 
to  obtain  what  they  regard  as  their  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  world^s  possessions, 
believe  themselves  to  be  wronged,  and  readily 
embrace  a  doctrine  which  advocates  the 
equal  distribution  of  other  people’s  wealth. 
Nations,  societies  and  individuals  have  made 
brave  attempts  to  solve  this  inequality  as 
far  as  property  is  concerned.  It  remains  a 
truth,  nevertheless,  that  private  property 
has  existed,  and  no  doubt  will  exist  until 
the  end  of  time,  and  its  acquisition  and 
its  possession  will  not  be  controlled  or 
regulated  by  the  dicta  of  theorists  and 
philosophers,  but  will  be  obtained  and 
protected  through  agencies  that  make  for 
the  honest  acquisition  and  the  honest 
disposition  thereof.  I  do  not  mean  honest 
alone  in  the  strict  sense,  but  honest  in  its 
broad  and  truest  sense,  which  includes  the 
obligation  of  the  person  acquiring  property 
to  do  so  without  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  others,  and  using  it  with  due  respect 
for  others’  rights. 

The  errors  prevailing  in  our  day  on 
the  broad  question  of  property  rights 
may  be  summed  up  under  two  heads, 
predatory  w^ealth  and  predatory  poverty. 

PREDATORY  WEALTH. 

Wealth  acquired  or  accumulated  through 
unfair  competition,  or  the  elimination  of  all 
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competition,  through  questionable  methods 
or  special  favors,  through  protected  inequali¬ 
ties  or  unthrottled  illegalities,  is  essentially 
predatory  and  must  be  controlled  as  far  as 
lies  in  the  nation^s  power. 

I  want  to  see  men  ambitious  to  acquire 
wealth.  I  want  to  see  them  acquire  even 
vast  fortunes,  provided  they  do  so  fairly 
and  without  injury  to  their  fellowmen. 
Such  men  are  the  world^s  real  benefactors. 
Their  genius  and  ability  provide  those 
avenues  of  employment  which  are  essential 
to  a  nation’s  well-being.  To  destroy  these 
or  to  impair  their  efficiency  is  to  stop  the 
wheels  of  human  industry,  and  to  inflict  a 
grievous  injury  upon  the  nation  taken  as 
a  whole.  We  have  hundreds  of  men  of 
this  stamp.  They  have  made  their  money 
honestly.  They  have  aceumulated  great 
fortunes,  but  in  the  aceumulation  they  have 
benefited  their  fellows.  These  are  the  men 
whose  energy  and  ambition  enrieh  a  eountry. 
It  is  fortunate  too  that  they  themselves  in 
the  proeess  acquire  wealth,  for  its  acquisi¬ 
tion  redounds  to  the  general  good.  Such 
success  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  ambition 
of  others  and  conveys  the  wholesome  lesson 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  that 
fortune,  like  other  real  blessings  of  life,  rests 
upon  integrity  as  its  foundation. 

There  oceurs  to  my  mind  in  this  connection 
the  name  of  one  man,  who  stands  pre- 
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eminenth^  in  the  front  rank  of  living  fin¬ 
anciers.  In  speaking  of  him  I  do  so  without 
disparagement  to  many  others  of  whom  the 
same  is  true.  He  inherited  wealth,  but 
through  his  own  ambition,  energy  and  force 
of  character,  he  has  raised  himself  to  the 
very  first  place  in  the  world  of  finance.  He 
has  acquired  great  wealth,  but  the  aequisi- 
tion  has  been  free  from  suspicion  and  doubt, 
and  though  he  has,  as  have  most  unusually 
successful  men,  been  criticised,  it  is  not 
claimed  his  possessions  are  tainted  with 
dishonesty  even  in  the  remotest  degree. 
Though  a  banker  and  financier,  he  has  ever 
and  always  remained  an  altruist.  He  has 
been  essentially  a  construetor  and  upbuilder. 
His  wealth  and  influence  have  not  worked 
injury  or  destruction  of  any  kind.  He  has 
devoted  his  energies  and  his  fortune  to  the 
development  of  the  nation’s  resources,  to 
railways,  telegraphs  and  industrials,  but 
through  it  all  he  has  never  failed  to  reeognize 
the  responsibility  of  wealth  to  the  spiritual 
side  of  life.  His  eontribution  to  the  ehurehes, 
to  worthy  charities,  to  the  institutions  of 
art  and  science  have  been  as  free  and  gener¬ 
ous  as  those  yielding  him  profit  and  return, 
and  in  times  of  financial  panic  and  distress 
he  has  unhesitatingly  pledged  his  credit  and 
bestowed  his  fortune  towards  the  relief  and 
protection  of  the  Nation  and  its  interests. 
His  wealth  is  not  predatory,  it  is  salutary. 
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He  is  not  a  malefactor,  he  is  a  benefactor. 

Here  and  there  we  find  shining  examples 
of  wealth  accumulated  through  immoral 
and  illegal  practice.  In  this  connection  I 
have  in  mind  those  who  become  possessed  of 
great  wealth  through  questionable  methods, 
and  in  the  course  of  its  acquisition,  have 
deprived  many  innocent,  unsuspecting  people 
of  their  fortune,  even  their  comforts.  I  have 
also  in  mind  those,  who,  without  regard 
for  the  consequences,  by  various  methods  of 
communication,  statements  and  misrepre¬ 
sentations,  seduce  and  lure  into  speculations 
usually  those  possessed  of  only  small  or 
moderate  means.  In  some  instances  such 
communications  take  the  form  of  an  assault 
upon  vested  interests;  they  also  act  as  an 
invitation  to  engage  in  gambling  specula¬ 
tions,  upon  statements  either  exaggerated  or 
not  founded  on  fact.  Such  a  practice  is  not 
only  vicious  in  its  conception,  but  is  worse  in 
the  fact  that  it  arouses  and  encourages  and 
stimulates  the  gambling  instinct  among  the 
people  of  a  nation  which  is  paralyzing  to 
many  and  irreparably  injurious  to  all. 

This  class  of  men,  not  content  in  such 
improper  practices  often  have  resort  to  the 
corruption  of  men  occupying  positions  of 
public  trust  to  increase  their  wealth,  but 
oftener  to  secure  immunity  and  protection 
of  their  property  and  person.  Such  men 
have  done  much  to  create  the  impression 
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that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  honest  wealth. 
They  form,  however,  only  a  small  and  dis¬ 
credited  minority.  They  have  cast  doubt 
upon  the  integrity  of  legitimate  endeavor. 
In  the  one  case,  conscience  and  the  spirit 
of  religion  were  lacking,  in  the  other,  they 
were  the  mainspring  of  thought  and  action. 

Such  flagrant  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
others,  which  man-made  law  sometimes  fails 
to  reach,  would  not  be  possible  if  an 
awakened  conscience,  symbolic  of  the  spirit 
of  religion,  had  exercised  its  beneficent 
influences. 

PREDATORY  POVERTY. 

Over  against  this  stern  menace  of  pred¬ 
atory  wealth  with  its  abuses  stands  the 
menace  of  predatory  poverty  which  aims  to 
enjoy  what  it  has  not  earned,  to  consume 
what  it  has  not  produced.  Man  owes  it 
to  himself,  to  the  State  and  to  those 
dependent  upon  his  efforts  to  strive  for 
material  independence.  He  is  bound  to 
provide  for  those  within  the  sphere  of  his 
protection  every  reasonable  opportunity  for 
usefulness  and  success  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Predatory  poverty  is  just  as  demoralizing, 
as  vicious  and  wrong,  if  not  more  so,  than 
predatory  wealth,  and  the  advocates  there¬ 
of  must  come  to  understand  that  equality 
of  opportunity  is  to  be  encouraged  and 
assisted,  and  any  attempted  distribution  of 
the  honest  accumulations  of  the  diligent 
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to  the  indolent,  will  be  discouraged  and 
abhorred.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
too  that  there  is  a  living  for  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  world  to-day,  and  that 
this  will  become  a  possibility  when  the 
principles  of  justice,  in  other  words,  the 
true  spiritual  ideals,  shall  have  found  their 
true  places  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Unequal 
conditions  to-day  are  largely  the  result  of 
a  departure  from  these  ideals. 

In  our  own  day  we  have  men  rising  up 
and  declaring  that  the  present  social  system 
must  be  entirely  overturned,  that  the  means 
of  production  must  be  taken  over  by  the 
State  and  operated  for  the  common  good, 
regardless  of  how  and  by  whom  the  nation’s 
wealth  has  been  created.  The  socialists 
would  have  the  wealth  acquired  by  the 
efforts  of  the  few  divided  proportionately 
among  the  many,  even  though  the  latter 
may  not  only  not  have  contributed,  but 
may  have  retarded,  the  acquisition  thereof. 
The  remedy  lies  alwa3^s  in  the  due  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  each  individual  to  make 
for  himself  such  place  in  private  as  well  as 
in  public  life  as  the  honesty  and  integrity 
of  his  effort  justifies  and  permits.  In  other 
WORDS,  THE  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD  SHALE 
NOT  BE  REQUIRED  TO  DIVIDE  THEIR  SUBSTANCE 
AMONG  ITS  DRONES. 

The  best  test  usually  is  whether  a  person 
shall  divide  what  he  has  accumulated 
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through  industry  and  frugality  with  the 
profligate  and  indolent.  I  am  reminded  of 
an  incident  in  which  a  gentleman  was 
discussing  with  a  friend  the  inequalities  of 
the  present  social  order,  and  dwelling  upon 
the  vast  wealth  possessed  by  the  few  and 
the  privations  suffered  by  the  many.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  he  was  asked  what 
he  would  do  if  he  possessed  $100,000,  and 
his  answer  was:  “I  would  readily  divide  it 
with  my  less  fortunate  brothers.”  “  Suppose 
you  had  $50,000,”  said  his  friend,  “what 
would  you  then  do?”  “I  likewise  should 
give  half  for  the  same  purpose.”  “And 
suppose,”  continued  his  friend,  “you  had 
$20,000,  what  might  then  be  your  atti¬ 
tude?”  “I  should  still  be  willing  to  divide 
equally.”  “Suppose,”  he  was  again  asked, 
“you  had  $10,000?”  “Ah,”  he  answered,  “ I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  what  I  would  then 
do,”  It  developed  that  the  would-be  socialist 
had  accumulated  just  about  $10,000,  and 
therefore  when  that  point  was  reached  he 
was  not  willing  to  yield  any  part  of  it,  but 
he  had  been  nevertheless  ready  to  divide 
what  belonged  to  others.  There  was  no 
question  of  legal  rights  or  legal  duties 
involved,  but  a  striking  lack  of  conscientious 
scruples  when  it  affected  some  one  else’s 
belongings.  Under  the  law  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  divide  with  anybody,  but 
conscience  such  as  he  had  permitted  him  to 
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parcel  out  what  some  one  else  possessed.  It 
was  a  lack  of  conscience  which  affected  this 
man’s  perspective,  or,  if  you  please,  a  form 
of  irreligiousness. 

Law  then,  in  standing  for  the  rights  of 
property,  merely  safeguards  what  is  a  virtue 
from  the  standpoint  of  religion.  Religion 
goes  higher  into  the  domain  of  conscience 
and  tells  men  in  the  words  of  the  com¬ 
mandment  itself,  “Thou  Shalt  Not  Covet 
Thy  Neighbor’s  Goods,’’  and  the  failure  to 
observe  this  commandment  lies  at  the  root 
of  much  of  the  world’s  wrong.  Law  and 
religion  go  hand  in  hand  in  promoting 
honesty,  in  safeguarding  men  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  justly  acquired  wealth,  and  when 
law  ceases  to  do  this  it  becomes  anarchy 
and  precipitates  the  end. 

I  may  say  here  that  public  corruption  is 
only  another  form  of  private  dishonesty. 
Men  turn  place  and  power  to  their  own 
selfish  ends  and  to  their  own  personal 
aggrandizement.  The  sense  of  the  high 
responsibility  and  the  recognition  of  duties 
and  obligations  inspired  by  a  lively  con¬ 
science,  irrespective  of  statute  law,  will,  in 
most  instances,  prevent  the  recreancy  of  a 
public  officer  to  a  public  trust.  It  was  an  old 
Grecian  statesman  who  said:  “Not  stones, 
nor  wood,  nor  the  art  of  artisans  make  a 
state  but  where  real  men  are,  honest  men, 
true  men— these  are  its  cities  and  walls.’’ 
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A  nation's  bane. 

Religion,  by  engendering  a  spirit  of  self- 
restraint  and  self-denial,  militates  against 
those  forces  which  undermine  the  nation's 
strength  and  vitality. 

Nobody  can  object  to  wealth  wisely  used. 
Its  beneficent  influences,  its  power  for  the 
development  of  a  country,  its  means  for 
enriching  the  masses  through  a  wise  distri¬ 
bution,  all  make  it  the  one  great  essential 
for  the  world's  progress.  In  mart  and  trade, 
mines  and  manufactures,  in  the  homes  and 
hovels,  the  farms  and  factories,  it  makes, 
more  than  any  other  thing  in  life,  for  the 
contentment  and  happiness  of  the  people 
taken  as  a  whole.  In  the  same  ratio  the 
abuse  of  that  wealth,  either  in  its  use  or  in 
its  display,  will  work  immeasurably  greater 
injury  to  a  country  and  its  people  than  the 
proper  use  of  it  can  benefit  them. 

This  abuse  may  be  classified  under  two 
heads:  First,  the  direct  improper  use  of  it 
in  the  oppression  of  others ;  its  unjust 
accretion  at  the  expense  of  others;  its  use 
for  corrupting  individuals  or  officials  and 
fostering  licentious  habits  and  practices. 
These  very  largely  contributed  to  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Another  abuse  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  as  hurtful,  if  not  more 
so,  than  those  already  mentioned,  is  that 
display  of  wealth,  vulgar  and  demonstrative, 
which  so  largely  contributes  to  the  unhap- 
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piness  of  the  common  people,  and  so  much 
excites  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  less  fortu¬ 
nate  persons.  Human  nature  at  best  is 
weak,  prone  to  error  and  readily  led,  and  is 
most  easily  influenced  by  that  which  appeals 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  senses.  Therefore, 
when  a  person  of  great  wealth  vulgarly  and 
lavishly  displays  it,  he  is  making  a  bid  for 
the  envy  of  those  who  are  less  fortunate. 
Again,  in  a  country  where  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  populace  is  composed  of 
people  earning  their  daily  bread  by  toil, 
whether  of  brain  or  of  brawn,  and  where 
each  feels  perhaps,  if  given  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity,  greater  fortune  might  have  been  his 
reward,  to  flaunt  into  the  faces  of  those 
honest,  though  less  fortunate  people,  the 
vulgar  display  of  luxury  and  ease  creates  a 
state  of  bitterness  and  discontent  and  sows 
the  seed  of  unhappiness.  When  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  any  community 
are  unhappy,  its  impress  upon  the  whole  is 
indelible,  and  where  the  people  are  unhappy 
the  nation  is  unhappy.  Where  the  people  are 
discontented  the  country  is  fast  approaching 
a  precipice.  Where  bitterness  is  biting  into 
the  souls  of  men  under  any  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  then  its  stability  and  its  permanency 
is  indeed  imperilled.  Neither  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  that  so  make  for  the  unhappiness 
of  a  people  can  be  remedied  by  any  law, 
whether  written  in  the  statutes  or  by 
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judicial  pronouncement.  It  is  conscience  born 
of  religion,  duly  mindful  of  the  sensibilities 
of  men  and  women,  duly  mindful  of  decency 
and  modesty  in  the  enjoyment  of  surplus 
wealth  and  not  vulgarly  exposing  it  to 
others,  but  using  it  with  taste  and  refine¬ 
ment,  which  can  prevent  the  untoward 
consequences  it  otherwise  invites. 

THE  ROOT  OF  PHIEANTHROPY. 

I  have  dealt  only  with  two  forms  in 
which  wealth  may  be  abused.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  obliga¬ 
tions,  not  legislatively  imposed,  but  which 
each  right-thinking  person  voluntarily  should 
assume,  of  using  that  wealth  to  comfort 
and  alleviate  pain  and  assuage  suffering 
and  despair  by  ministering  to  the  deserving 
poor,  the  sick,  the  needy  and  the  afflicted. 
Fortunately  for  mankind,  this  duty  of  charity 
is  growing  in  recognition,  not  because  there 
is  any  law  which  requires  these  benign 
acts,  but  because  there  is  that  feeling  of 
responsibility  towards  one^s  fellowmen,  born 
of  that  smaller  voice  of  conscience  we 
have  already  referred  to,  and  also  because 
religion,  which  makes  it  a  duty,  has  taken 
a  deeper  hold  on  men’s  souls. 

“The  desire  of  power  in  excess,”  says 
Francis  Bacon,  “caused  the  angels  to  fall; 
the  desire  of  knowledge  in  excess  caused 
man  to  fall;  but  in  charity  there  is  no 
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excess,  neither  can  angel  or  man  come  in 
danger  by  it.” 

THE  POOR  AND  IRRELIGIOUS. 

The  unhappy  state  of  the  poor  which 
prevails  in  many  countries,  is  at  bottom 
the  fruit  of  irreligion,  injustice  and  wrong, 
and  let  it  be  remembered  too,  very  fre¬ 
quently  the  fruit  of  their  own  irreligion 
and  vicious  habits,  rather  than  the  out- 
grov/th  of  unfavorable  social  conditions. 
Some  one  has  said :  there  are  three  kinds  of 
poor;  God’s  poor,  the  devil’s  poor  and  the 
poor  devils.  God’s  poor  are  they  who  are 
such  through  no  fault  of  theirs.  These  are, 
for  example,  the  orphan  and  the  incurable, 
the  insane,  the  cripple,  and  the  physically 
or  mentally  infirm.  The  State  owes  them  a 
duty,  and  that  duty  is  to  care  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  them,  and  it  should  be  enabled  to 
do  so.  A  spirit  of  benevolence,  in  other 
words,  the  public  conscience  dietates  that 
the  State  shall  care  for  these  poor  and  be 
a  protector  and  provider.  The  inspiration 
of  publie  benevolence  eomes  not  from  any 
law,  but  from  the  spirit  of  religion  which 
dictates  that  those  who  are  handicapped  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  shall  not  suffer 
or  feel  the  pangs  of  want. 

The  devil’s  poor  are  the  vieious  and  the 
indolent.  It  is  charitable  to  say  that  many 
within  this  classification  have  become  such 
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through  heredity,  environment  or  ancestral 
weakness.  They  might  have  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  uplifting  influence  if  those 
responsible  for  their  existence  had  properly 
appreciated  their  duty,  and  the  lack  of  this 
appreciation  must  necessaril3^  be  placed  at 
the  door  of  irreligiousness. 

The  poor  devils  are  those  who  through 
adversity,  discouragement  and  circumstances 
over  which  they  had  little  or  no  control, 
have  been  crowded  out  in  life’s  procession. 
This  condition  in  them  is  not  to  be  provided 
against  by  the  exercise  of  any  public  dutj- 
or  charity,  but  might  have  been  prevented 
had  those  who  contributed  to  this  unhappj" 
condition  found  that  broad  religion  which 
we  deal  with  here,  instilled  and  engrained 
into  their  hearts  in  youth.  Thus,  children 
born  of  drunken  or  criminal  parents,  lacking 
moral  precept  or  example,  and  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  education,  find  the  door 
of  opportunity  unresponsive  to  their  touch. 
Again,  men  and  women  who,  out  of  a  spirit 
of  false  pride  and  vanity,  are  striving  to 
live  betond  their  station,  and  are  led  into 
extravagance,  practical  dishonesty  and  ulti¬ 
mate  poverty  by  reason  of  this  continued 
attempt  to  gratify  their  worldly  vanities. 
These,  to  my  mind,  are  the  most  hopeless 
of  all  the  forms  of  poverty",  and  the  remedies 
are  not  within  the  pale  of  statute,  nor 
within  the  realm  of  human  treatment,  but 
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must  be  found  in  spiritual  thought  and 
practice. 

THE  LAWMAKER  HIMSELF. 

We  have  seen  certain  of  the  phases  which 
make  against  or  militate  against  good 
government.  These  conditions  of  which  we 
have  treated  apply  to  any  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  whether  republican  or  monarchical. 
I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  that  the 
principal  evils  can  be  overcome  by  the 
practice  of  religiousness  making  for  better 
manhood,  assuring  higher  conscience  and 
establishing  thereby  a  better  citizenship. 
The  religion  that  I  treat  of  is  one  that  may 
be  accepted  for  all  purposes,  and  forms  the 
basis  and  foundation  of  all  conduct  and 
of  all  law.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  Ten 
Commandments — the  Mosaic  law;  Mosaic, 
not  only  because  of  the  name  of  the  giver  of 
these  great  laws,  but  Mosaic  because  of  its 
composite  application  with  harmony  and 
consistency  to  all  conditions.  We  have 
maintained  that  legislation  is  a  supplement 
of  religion.  This  is  true.  We  have  said  that 
the  administration  of  justice  is  in  form  a 
pronouncement  of  religious  precepts.  This 
likewise  is  true.  We  have  said  that  the  laws 
of  Moses,  which  form  the  basis  of  religion,  as 
we  contend  for,  also  are  the  sub-stratum  of 
all  laws  of  all  lands ;  but  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  law,  unless  the  agency  or  the 
instrumentality  through  which  that  law  is 
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made  or  asserted,  and  by  which  righ;  s  are 
protected  and  wrongs  are  vindicated,  is  free 
from  vice,  then  much  of  its  force  is  spent  inef¬ 
fectively.  The  world  has  always  demanded 
and  always  will  insist  that  lawmakers  and 
interpreters  of  the  law  exemplify  in  their 
ovn  lives  and  in  their  own  conduct  their 
privilege  to  regulate  the  acts  and  conduct 
of  others.  It  is  to  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  very  S3^stem,  the  correctness  of  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  justice  between  men, 
must  first  contain  a  state  of  spirituality 
independent  of  any  man-made  law,  either 
to  justify  or  to  make  effectual  the  right 
of  dominion  over  the  acts,  lives  or  prop¬ 
erty  of  others  or  to  pass  judgment  with 
reference  thereto. 

CHARACTER. 

Much  is  said  nowadays  about  what  is 
known  as  character,  yet  I  am  safe  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  this  is  merel3^  another  term  for 
thought  and  action  rightly  directed.  All 
agree,  however,  that  the  moulding  of  char¬ 
acter  must  begin  with  the  cradle,  and  to 
this  end  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
religious  influences  should  from  the  beginning 
be  actively  exerted.  I  care  not  in  what  faith, 
creed  or  denomination,  nor  how  this  is  done, 
nor  by  whom ;  whether  in  the  places  of 
worship,  in  the  institutions  of  learning  or 
whether  within  the  gilded  walls  of  the 
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palace  or  under  the  humble  roof  of  the 
poor — whatever  the  atmosphere,  whatever 
the  surroundings,  the  spirit  of  religion  must 
pervade  it  all. 

I  want  to  express  here  one  conviction  and 
to  express  it  as  deliberately  as  I  know  how. 
The  religious  instruction  of  children  is  just 
as  vital  to  the  Nation’s  permanency  as  their 
physical  or  mental  training,  and  to  neglect 
this  is  to  beget  a  brood  of  evil  from  whose 
ravages  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  escape. 

“Virtue,”  says  Horace  Mann,  “is  an  angel, 
but  a  blind  one,  and  must  ask  of  knowledge 
the  pathway  that  leads  to  her  goal.” 

A  truthful  page  is  childhood’s  lovely  face, 

Whereon  sweet  Innocence  has  record  made — 

An  outward  semblance  of  the  young  heart’s  grace, 
Where  truth,  and  love,  and  faith,  are  all  portrayed. 

Character  and  conscience  are  synonymous 
terms.  To  conceive  of  the  existence  of  the 
one  without  the  other  is  a  mental  impossi¬ 
bility.  Conscience  itself,  as  we  have  shown, 
rests  upon  religion  as  its  basis  and  founda¬ 
tion,  and  where  this  is  wanting,  character 
and  conscience,  in  the  best  sense  of  those 
terms,  cease  to  exist. 

A  NEW  PROBLEM. 

The  constant  and  increasing  influx  of 
immigration  into  this  country  from  foreign 
lands  raises  here  a  new  and  serious  problem. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances  the 
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immigrant  who  reaches  these  shores  becomes 
a  permanent  resident,  having  rights  and 
owing  duties  of  domicile  as  well  as  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  Those  who  come  to  us  do  so  because 
of  discontent  at  home,  whether  from  lack 
of  opportunities  for  material  growth  or 
development,  or  seeking  to  escape  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  inequalities  or  prejudices;  the 
fact  remains,  they  come  here  seeking  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  condition,  whatever  it  may 
be.  We  realize  that  the  class  of  immigrants 
has  materially  changed  in  the  last  decade, 
and  most  of  them  now  hail  from  Slavic  and 
Latin  countries.  They  bring  with  them 
qualities  which  the  nation  needs,  namely, 
industry  and  ambition.  They  fill  an  urgent 
need  in  many  of  our  industries,  and  they  are 
desirable  not  only  for  these  reasons,  but  for 
the  qualities  which  when  properly  developed 
make  for  good  citizenship.  At  the  same 
time,  many  of  them  come  here  ignorant  of 
our  institutions,  laws  and  customs ;  they  are 
strange  to  our  habits ;  they  know  not  either 
self-imposed  nor  legally- organized  restraints, 
and  coming  as  they  do  from  countries  where 
liberty  and  freedom  such  as  we  enjoy  have 
been  unknown  to  them,  they  are  liable  to 
lose  all  sense  of  restraint,  and  to  use  their 
new-found  freedom  in  the  wrong  direction. 
They  are  liable  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  country  is  so  free  that  it  will 
tolerate  that  abuse  of  free  speech  and  that 
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disrej^ard  for  personal  and  civic  morality, 
which  are  the  outgrowths  of  license  rather 
than  of  liberty.  This  leads  them  into  law¬ 
lessness  and  makes  them  the  advocates  of 
dangerous  theories,  as  far  as  government 
and  the  individual  are  concerned.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  a  sacred 
duty  promptly  to  be  performed,  to  acquaint 
these  people  in  the  beginning  with  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  of  morality  required  for  the 
proper  and  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
citizenship  in  this  country.  This  can  not  be 
done  merely  by  bringing  to  their  attention 
legislative  enactments. 

We  might  assume  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  at  bottom  a  religious  people, 
but  their  faith  may  have  been  shaken  by 
their  conditions  at  home  and  may  be  further 
shaken  by  their  environment  and  associa¬ 
tions  on  landing  here.  These  people  must 
promptl3^  be  brought  to  realize  that  to 
make  themselves  useful  as  citizens  thej^  must 
retain  and  develop  a  proper  spirituality, 
they  must  embrace  and  recognize  that  broad 
religion  which  enforces  upon  them,  towards 
themselves  and  towards  all  others,  the 
proper  responsibilities  which  they  assume 
in  becoming  denizens  or  citizens  of  a  great 
nation  and  sharers  in  the  nation’s  heritage. 
They  must  be  made  to  feel  that  to  be  good 
citizens  they  must  first  be  good  religionists, 
and  that  they  can  not  have  the  benefits  and 
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blessings  of  citizenship  without  having 
qualified  themselves  by  their  belief  and 
practice  of  the  moral  principles  underlying 
such  citizenship. 

If  possible  the  faith  in  which  they  have 
been  reared  should  be  ascertained  by  those 
engaged  in  missionary  work,  and  preferably 
by  those  of  the  same  faith,  efforts  should 
be  exerted  promptl}’^  to  impress  upon  them 
at  once,  and  before  any  possible  contam¬ 
ination  can  affect  them,  the  benefits  and 
the  blessings  of  a  strengthened  and  revived 
spirituality  so  as  to  bring  within  their 
sphere  of  thought,  influence  and  action  the 
feelings  of  religion  that  will  develop  in 
them  a  conscience  producing  the  best  and 
highest  character. 

WHERE  LAW  DOES  NOT  REACH. 

Men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
ELEMENTS  THAT  MAKE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  HUMAN  CHARACTER  ARE  THE  THINGS 
THAT  THE  LAW  NEITHER  PROVIDES  FOR  NOR 
ENFORCES.  Good  citizenship  is  not  reached 
at  the  hand  of  legislation;  it  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  force  of  edict,  but  is  inspired  and 
brought  about  through  the  influences  that 
make  for  spirituality.  Therefore,  as  religion 
makes  character  and  good  citizenship,  it  is 
evident  that  it  equally,  if  not  more  so,  is 
essential  and  necessary  for  good  government. 

As  civilization  advances  it  becomes  more 
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and  more  apparent  that  the  controlling 
force  and  the  irresistible  power  wielded  in 
all  forms  of  government  is  what  is  known 
as  public  opinion.  Its  influence  is  felt  in 
every  walk  of  life.  The  best  thought  of 
the  press  and  of  current  literature  is  merely 
the  reflex  of  that  opinion.  It  influences 
legislation,  affects  courts  and  admonishes 
executives.  Before  the  power  of  public 
opinion  all  resistance  is  swept  away.  It 
is  the  real  court  of  last  resort,  whose 
dictum  for  the  time  being  is  final  and 
irrevocable. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  public 
opinion  is  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of 
control.  On  the  contrai'y,  I  firmly  believe 
that  whenever  a  subject  vital  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  a  nation  is  in  the  balance,  honestly 
directed  efforts,  through  the  proper  channels, 
will  bring  about  the  correct  solution;  but 
it  remains  for  those  who  have  the  ear  ot 
the  nation  to  exert  every  possible  influence 
to  that  end.  Journalists  and  publishers 
have  their  responsibilities,  as  have  preachers 
and  priests.  The  lecturer  on  his  platform, 
the  courts,  the  halls  of  justice,  legislators, 
professors  and  teachers,  and  earnest  men  in 
all  walks  of  life  have  it  within  their  power 
to  awaken  the  public  conscience,  to  arouse 
its  latent  spirituality  and  thus  form  that 
publie  opinion  which  will  make  for  equal 
justice  in  man’s  relations  with  his  fellow- 
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men.  This  done,  good  government  through 
the  religiousness  of  its  people  will  be  assured. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget 
that  public  opinion  maj^  be  inflamed  by 
passion  and  may  be  unrighteous  and  unjust, 
and  yet  have  its  sway.  It  is  imperative 
that  such  public  opinion  should  always  voice 
the  human  conscience.  It  is  important  that 
it  should  express  the  latent  spirituality  of 
the  nation;  that  it  should  rest  upon  the 
ancient  ideals  and  concepts  of  righteousness. 
There  is  no  statutory  law  to  regulate  this 
publie  opinion.  There  is  no  review  which 
can  undo  or  regulate  its  judgment.  While  its 
benefits  are  appreeiated,  the  possibility,  if  not 
the  probability,  of  great  injury  being  done 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Public  opinion, 
therefore,  should  at  all  times  be  the  crystal¬ 
lized  thought  of  men,  having  been  trained  in 
the  spirit  of  religion,  having  a  conscientious 
regard  for  its  teachings,  its  requirements 
and  its  consequences,  and  assuring  that  its 
influence,  its  assertion  and  its  enforcement 
shall  always  make  for  justice  and  for  govern¬ 
ment  that  at  once  is  sound  and  true  and 
righteous.  It  should  be  the  manifestation 
of  all  that  is  best  in  the  manhood  of  the 
nation.  In  other  wor*ds,  it  should  be  the 
expression  of  that  character,  the  upbuilding 
of  which  is  not  dependent  upon,  or  regulated 
by,  statutory  or  man-made  law,  but  by  that 
appreciation  of  spirituality  and  religion  and 
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the  sense  of  responsibility  to  that  higher 
Power — God-made  Law. 

I  have  faith  enough  in  humanity  to  believe 
that  right  will  ultimately  prevail,  but  to  at¬ 
tain  to  this  end  individuals  and  governments 
must  constantly  strive  after  righteous  ideals. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said,  “Let 
us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and 
in  that  faith  let  us  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it.”  Duty  is  merely  another 
name  for  fidelity  to  conscience,  and  of 
conscience  itself  we  may  say  in  the  words 
of  the  poet; 

Yet  still  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within, 
Heard  through  Gain’s  silence  and  o’er  Glory’s  din, 
Whatever  Creed  be  Taught  or  land  be  trod, 

Man’s  Conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God. 
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